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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 




VII.— TECHNIQUE. 

'ECHNIQUE may 
be defined as the 
method by which 
an artist finds ex- 
pression for his 
art. The tech- 
nique of his work 
is good or bad ac- 
cording to the de- 
gree in which he 
has gained con- 
trol of his mate- 
rials. If the paint- 
er is mastered by 
the materials, the work will be feeble and hesitating, 
but if he can infuse his own spirit with conscious power 
into the inert matter and force it to do his will, the re- 
sult will be the best expression of his artistic feeling, a 
masterly technique. Few artists can express them- 
selves equally well in all materials. One may find his 
freest expression in oil-colors, another in water-colors, 
another with the pen, and another 
with the etching needle. In each 
case he must not be hampered by his 
materials, but must work on, almost 
unconscious of the medium by which 
his ideas are expressed. As in every 
other artistic handicraft, the colors 
used in porcelain painting require a 
certain kind of handling to produce 
the best effects, and it is of this, the 
technique of china painting, that I 
now wish to speak. 

To acquire a good method is not 
an easy task. At first, it seems to 
the learner that there are unusual 
difficulties in the way. In painting 
on china there are cenain obstacles 
to a free handling peculiar to the 
surface upon which the colors are 
laid. On the other hand, there are 
certain advantages to be derived 
from these same troublesome pecu- 
liarities, such, for instance, as the 
ease with which lights can be taken 
out or the work erased if unsatisfac- 
tory. The method of working is 
more like that employed with water 
colors than that used with oil, as the 
washes of color are applied thinly, 
the tint of the ground supplying the 
light. But the smooth, slippery sur- 
face makes it necessary to use a 
different method of laying on the 
colors. 

In painting on paper with water 
colors, the tint is absorbed into the paper as a stain 
which is not easily removed in working over it. The 
glossy, non-absorbent character of the surface of china, 
however, renders the practice of laying repeated washes 
over any extended space impossible, unless the first tint 
is fired and so fixed. It will then be easy to work over 
the washes already laid, and now that the introduction 
of portable kilns has rendered firing at home practica- 
ble and so lessened the expense of the process, the 
amateur may indulge in repeated firings. More than 
one or two firings are, however, seldom necessary, 
except in the case of large work, although even a 
greater number might be of assistance to the beginner. 
With care, after the necessary skill in using the colors 
has been acquired, it is comparatively easy to work 
over tints already laid without previous firing; 

This requires, however, a certain degree of dexterity, 
and since much depends upon the way in which the 
colors are laid, it would be well for the Ir^nner to 
practice laying washes of color over other washes of 



color before attempting to paint pieces to be fired. 
The etfect of transparency produced by the vitrification 
of the colors in firing, will to a certain extent clear up 
the muddiest painting, but to obtain the full brilliancy 
and best effect of the colors, they must not be over- 
worked. " Niggling " here will produce the same dis- 
astrous results as in oil or water colors. Having de- 
cided what you are going to do, the color must be laid 
with a light, firm touch just where you intend it to go 
and then be left to dry ; a novice seems to be irresistibly 
tempted to go back over the tint just laid to attempt an 
improvement. This is a bad practice, for although an 
adept may work into the wet color to produce certain 
effects, it is a ruinous method for a beginner. How- 
ever bad the tint may look as laid, it- will only make it. 
worse to work over it while wet, and the indulgence in 
such a practice leads to feeble and hesitating work. 
Let it dry, then work over it lightly, to deepen or modi- 
fy the tint. 

It is easy to try upon the palette the color with which 
your brush is charged, to see if it is the desired tint, be- 
fore using it upon your work. Turpentine is used in 
the same way that water is employed in painting in 
water colors, to dilute the colors, but as the surface of 
the china is not absorbent, it is necessary to use the 




tine, not having been kept long enough to become oily, 
seems the best. For those to whom the odor of tur- 
pentine is disagreeable, alcohol will furnish an excellent 
medium, having the merit of drying still more quickly 
than turpentine. 

The brush, barely moistened with the medium, and 
charged with the color, must be held firmly and swept 
with an even pressure over the surface, where the color 
is to be laid. If the painting is the representation of a 
natural object, the strokes of the brush should take the 
direction of the curves of the object. For instance, in 
painting a leaf, think first what direction is taken by 
the rounded forms, and make the strokes of the brush 
correspond just as if you were modelling the leaf. Only 
in this way and by a correct translation of the tones of 
light and shade can an effect of roundness and relief be 
given. If the painting consists of a conventional de- 
sign, the colors should be laid as flat as possible, and if 
necessary a blending brush can be used to produce an 
even tint ; but I would not advise the use of the blending 
brush unless it is absolutely necessary. All teasing or 
overworking of the colors tends to loss of clearness and 
brilliancy in the painting. To recapitulate : Before you 
touch your work, think what you desire to do and then 
endeavor to accomplish it with as little circumspection 
and hesitation as possible. Do not 
lay the color in little dabbling strokes, 
but with a firm, free touch. It is 
only in this way that a sound tech- ' 
nique can be acquired. 

VIII.— DECORATION OF THE PLAQUE. 

Tint the ground with vert bleu 
riche, having first outlined the design 
in water color. Wipe clean the por- 
tions of the. design, over the edges 
of which the ground tint may have 
been carried. Paint the leaves with 
grass-green (vert No. 5 pre), with 
brown-green (vert brun) and green 
No. 36 for the darker portions. The 
edges turning up to show the under 
side may be painted with brown and 
iron-violet (violet de fer) to give the 
reddish brown tint. The flowers 
should be shaded with black and a 
little yellow, and the stamens painted 
with orange-yellow, the dark parts 
with brown-green. The stems may 
be painted with the red-brown mix- 
ture used for the under part of the 
leaves with a little green in parts. 
The light hairy filaments covering 
their surfaces may be represented by 
Chinese white used very thin. 

M. Louise McLaughlin. 



DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. WATER LILIES. 



BY M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 



color as dry as possible. If too much turpentine is 
used, the color will spread and dry with a hard line 
around the edge. This caution must be observed 
especially in working over tints already laid, and the ad- 
vice given above, as to leaving each touch to dry before 
trying to work over it, must also be heeded. It is possi- 
ble to lay tints one over another any number of times, if 
the previously laid tint is allowed to dry before another 
is applied ; but if in laying one of these over the other 
you touch the work a second time while it is wet, all 
you have done will be spoiled. It is the practice of 
some decorators to use" clove oil as a medium. Al- 
though it is possible, perhaps, to lay the color more 
smoothly with this medium, it dries too slowly ; and un- 
less you have a convenient arrangement for drying by 
artificial heat, its use is an annoying hindrance to con- 
tinuous work. Drying so slowly it is also likely to col- 
lect all the dust floating near it in the atmosphere. 
My own preference is for a medium that dries as quickly 
as possible, and for that purpose fresh spirits of turpen- 



Painting in what is known as 
" Boucher style" has been described 
in previous numbers of the magazine. But as we are 
often called upon to repeat the directions, and as they 
will be found particularly serviceable for the treatment 
of one of the designs in the supplement of the present 
number, and some on the opposite page, we give them 
again. The following are Mr. Piton's suggestions : 
The design having been transferred to the plate, use 
carnation No. 1 (Lacroix) for outlining the figures ; the 
reflected parts are painted with yellow brown mixed 
with ivory yellow. Then with an ivory or horn knife 
mix one third carnation No. 1 two thirds ivory yellow, 
or two fifths carnation No. 1, and three fifths ivory yel- 
low, which will give the general tint. Use the putois, 
and when the work is drying make the draperies, the 
hair and the accessories. When all is dry take brown 
No. 17, sepia, ochre, light gray, a little blue-green, and 
make the shadows, using more or less of one color or 
another according to circumstances. It is impossible 
to direct what proportion of each color to use. For a 
brunette add ochre iron violet to warm the shades, 



